A Member of the Reichstag in My Twenties
it into mass action. Was there any chance to develop
the present strike into a mass action? A man who
interrupted her was silenced with the remark that
one should not see the world revolution in every
bursting bubble. The restless mass of steel workers
had become silent and attentive. They followed the
clear, logical conclusions and trusted this brave little
woman. By an ovenvhelming majority they voted to
end the political strike before it was entirely lost."
Thus ran the account of my friend in Cleveland,
I had forgotten the incident and at first listened to
his story as if it did not concern me.
My collaboration with the metal and steel workers
became closer and more intimate. I took part also in
their activities in the international field. I accom-
panied the union's delegation to the international
metal workers convention in Copenhagen as an in-
terpreter, but on my own account, at the same time
reporting the congress for the German labour press.
It was an interesting task because I was permitted to
go beyond the interpreter's duty and to help to bring
the different national delegations to a better under-
standing. It was but a short time after the war and
misunderstandings had not yet been entirely removed,
especially between the Germans and the French and
Belgians. The fact, however, that on the German
side there were a number of anti-war men and that
the French delegation included A. Merrheim, who had
been one of the most courageous opponents of the
World War, made the approach much easier. Merr-
heim was one of those few Frenchmen who dared to
attend one of the international anti-war conferences
in Switzerland during the war; his was a superior
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